ON  EDUCATION

'far too frequently mechanical results5. They encourage
'the neglect of the moral and other spiritual factors
which constitute the most valuable parts of education5.
'Subjects can have meaning only as they are treated as
aspects of active and living human experience. Whether,
if considered from this point of view, they can continue to
be examinable in the traditional manner is at least an
open question.91 It is as impossible to examine in the most
vital parts of education as to anatomize life on a dissecting
table, and therefore the pressure of examinations con-
tinually pushes them into the background or out of sight.
Further, it tends to restrict education to the subjects of the
examination in question, with disastrous results in the case
of examinations for university scholarships. I recently asked
two mathematical scholars at Oxford who came from dif-
ferent schools how much time they had given during their
last school year to other subjects than science and mathe-
matics. In both cases the answer was 'one hour a week5.
What an education: bad for the scholarship winners, but
they at least had their reward; worse still for those whose
education had been narrowed to win a scholarship and
who failed to win one! I asked one of the latter class, who
had tried unsuccessfully for a scholarship in science, what
proportion of his time had been given to other subjects.
The answer was 'six periods out of forty-two in the week*.
It transpired that the only English literature read in the
small time allotted to other subjects than his specialisation
was Ibsen's Ghosts, a work presumably selected for its
supposed connection with science, and considered to be
English literature because it had been translated into
English. Contrast with this miserable education the
training given before the last war in the Oberrealschule, the

1 Professor Kajadci in The Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary
Education, p, 427.
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